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editorial 



The Element of Interest 

The proper place of interest in the educational scheme is a 
question much complicated by the extremists who profess to be 
experts, but whose main business too often seems to be to get 
glory to themselves by supplying a "scientific justification" for 
what the public appears to want. It may be well, therefore, to 
look into this question somewhat dispassionately. 

In the first place, however highly we may rate the value of a 
prescribed course of study, and though we may hope that the 
pendulum will ultimately swing back in that direction, the fact 
remains that for the present, and for some time to come, the study 
of Latin will be mostly on an elective basis. 

Second, it is not to be expected that, on a purely elective basis, 
Latin will be able to hold its own automatically in the schools. 
For whether or no the high school student is at an age when he 
may safely be trusted to select his course of study wisely, as a 
matter of fact he is pretty much at liberty to choose what he will; 
and Latin does not enjoy the reputation of being an easy and 
attractive subject. 

Under these circumstances, it is clear that it will no longer 
serve baldly to offer the old Latin course of the days of prescrip- 
tion, bidding the student take it or leave it; in most cases he will 
be only too glad to leave it. Rather, some definite plan of cam- 
paign must be developed to meet the new conditions. 

Of course, considerable progress has already been made under 
this head; for example, in the direction of the attention of parents 
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to the school work of their children. Literature for use in this 
connection is now fairly abundant; and both parents and adminis- 
trative officers are impressed by concrete exhibits designed to 
show the "practical" value of the study of Latin, notably its rela- 
tion to the pupil's command of English, a subject to which much 
attention has been given of late. 

If we are left to deal with the student himself, it is his interest 
that must be appealed to in some way or other; for it does not 
accord naturally with high school age to forego present ease and 
pleasure in favor of hard work that may later yield valuable fruit. 
It is the impulse of youth to seize the desired thing that is within 
reach, and to take a chance in regard to the future. 

Especially in the larger schools, attractive extra-curriculum 
activities abound. These take time; and if equal credit toward 
graduation and college matriculation is given for subjects that 
involve little drudgery, why tie one's self to a "grind," especially in 
view of the fact that the great lights in education have made the 
joyous discovery that "the educational value of all subjects is the 
same"? A practical illustration is seen in the case of a lad who 
found that he had not the time to keep up with his Vergil class, 
and transferred to a "science" in which the back work could be 
read up in a day or two, and full credit secured by taking a little 
test on the same. 

In college work, too, a like difficulty is being encountered. 
Here the pressure of extra-curriculum activity is at the maximum; 
and the vastly increased enrolment of late years almost inevitably 
is establishing as the norm the huge class that runs up into the 
hundreds, and which meets a lecturer three times a week, laughs 
at his jokes, reads a book or two, passes a test, — and registers 
three units toward graduation. 

A subject like mathematics, which is still prerequisite in so 
many lines of work, holds its own pretty well even against such 
competition; but the case of the classics is hard indeed. Few 
students have the time and the will to submit themselves without 
compulsion to the demands of a course that ties them down to 
regular careful preparation. Partly to meet this condition, and 
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partly to enroll more students, college departments on every side 
are setting up Greek and Latin courses in English. 

Such courses offer the student something that he can handle 
with as little difficulty as a lecture course in economics, let us say. 
Meanwhile prophets are not wanting to spread the glad news that 
everything of value in the study of the classics can be reached 
through translations, and that while others foolishly fought to 
win the prize, it is now possible to be carried to the goal on flowery 
beds of ease. Without pausing to consider this question, it is 
suggested that college departments of classics will do well, before 
instituting courses in translation, to consider what effect this 
action will have upon the genuine study of the languages and 
literatures concerned. Under present conditions of college work a 
grave danger lurks here. 

Returning to the problem of the schools, aside from spirited 
and up to date teaching, how may we legitimately appeal to the 
student's interest? Latin plays and Latin clubs have proved 
helpful; and, in general, they are to be recommended, if they can 
be introduced without sacrificing the real business of the course. 
The inroads that they make upon the student's time need to be 
carefully watched. 

Some recent discussion in the Observer touches upon an element 
of interest which most of us would heartily endorse as in the 
highest degree desirable. The main proposition follows: "Hard 
languages are good for boys, as bones are good for puppies' teeth. 
But the teleology of the bone would be falsified, if the puppy did 
not find it attractive enough to persevere with." These words 
inspire an elderly correspondent, who designates himself "Old 
Crock," to give an account of his own experience with Latin when 
a lad. He confesses frankly that he was quite at sea at the start, 
and opines that he never would have succeeded but for the good 
management of his coach. 

The idea of the latter was simplicity itself. He began with the 
general sense of a passage as a whole, later developing the details 
and the grammar. As soon as the boy grasped the idea of the 
passage, and saw that his author really had something to say, he 
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felt that he was getting a return for his effort; in other words, 
his interest was aroused, and the battle was won. 

Unless we belong to the extreme group which holds that in 
the schools "Latin should not be taught as an end in itself," 1 we 
shall probably heartily agree that the boy was right in requiring, 
as a condition of his interested cooperation, that he should be 
made to feel that, in dealing with a Latin author, he was coming 
into contact with a real personality and an intelligible message. 

It may not be pleasant to face the fact; but it is undoubtedly 
true that numerous students in the schools have never found their 
feet in Latin, and flounder about in the manner of the lad above 
referred to. If anyone doubts the accuracy of this statement, 
he is referred to the reports rendered from time to time by Profes- 
sor McCrea on the results of the examinations of the College 
Entrance Board. Confronted with an easy passage, many a 
student attacks it without hope of extracting any sense from the 
Latin, and offers a "translation" consisting of a jumble of English 
words that mean nothing to him or to the reader. 

Under such conditions, how can we expect a pupil to be inter- 
ested in Latin? And are we not in duty bound to search diligently 
for ways and means to supply the essential basis of interest that 
only a real understanding of the text can afford? Under this head 
two suggestions are offered: 

1. Filling the gap between the beginning book and Caesar. 
At this point of abrupt transition, thousands fall out of step and 
can never regain their place in the line. Already very promising 
signs are seen in the growing popularity of the plan whereby 
beginning Latin is spread over three half-years. On this basis it is 
possible to lead up to Caesar by means of easy graded readings; 
and with such preparation, in some schools at least, it is found 
feasible to read four books of Caesar in the fourth half-year, with 
noteworthy gain in efficiency and interest all along the line. 

2. Reorganization of the work of the third year. So far as 
the fourth year is concerned, Vergil seems to meet the require- 
ments as well as any author could; but for the third year it is 

1 Cf. Report of the Committee on the Junior High School Syllabus in Latin (State 
of New York, 1921), p. 1. 
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questioned whether six orations of Cicero form an ideal pro- 
gramme. At least three things can be said in its disfavor. 

First, though a competent and devoted teacher can handle 
the orations in such a way as to make the study exceedingly valu- 
able, the content of such a course lacks in attractive power; at 
any rate our heaviest loss in enrolment is just at that point. 
With more attractive reading matter in the first half of the third 
year, more students might be induced to continue the subject 
beyond the two-year minimum. 

Second, in view of the slow progress in the reading (six orations 
in a whole year), there is too much sameness in the programme. 
Even in college classes, which cover ground so much more rapidly, 
the student wearies of the sameness of his text, and it is often 
found a good plan to include two authors within the limits of a 
single half-year. 

Third, the thought units are too large to be handled comfort- 
ably by young pupils who know little Latin, and who perforce 
must proceed very slowly. Thus it is said that the Manilian Law 
is easy; but even the earnest student easily gets lost in the large- 
ness of the treatment, and is often quite mystified as to what it's 
all about. A series of stories, each complete in thirty or forty 
lines, would serve infinitely better as a starting point. 

Cicero's Orations, of course, would be retained for the second 
half of the third year. But cannot we make a legitimate appeal 
to the interest of our pupils by providing a more attractive menu 
for the first half of that year? Specially helpful at this point would 
be a collection of readings that reveal with some clearness the 
everyday life of the Romans. Here something could be learned 
from the methods adopted by modern language teachers. 

H. C. N. 

Inter Nos 
In spite of many grounds for encouragement, it is clear that the 
future of classical studies still lies on the knees of the gods. The 
present is no time for lethargy, nor is it a time for repining. Other 
subjects and doctrines are being crowded to the fore. Devotees 
of the classical today have a stern obligation and at the same 
time an extraordinary opportunity. 



